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ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


JANUARY, 1844. 


CLAIMS OF PEACE ON LITERARY MEN.—No. 5. 


War has ever had a fearful ubiquity of influence. The chief business 
and boast of the world, it has moulded the character of every age and 
clime. ‘The first minds even of Christendom have been educated under its 
delusions. The press, the pulpit, the school, the fireside, all have conspired 
to breathe into the young more or less of its spirit, and train them to the 
admiration and support of the system. They have been taught to look 
upon it as the great theatre of glory, as an essential part of society and 
government. All the power of custom, all the authority of age, all the 
fascinations of beauty, all the sanctions of religion, all the charms of 
music and poetry, the utmost efforts of the pen, the pencil and the chisel, 
have combined to throw a most delusive coloring over the abominations 
of war, and thus to beguile the young, the ardent and the gifted into a 
passionate fondness, or profound respect for war. 

But on whom rests the chief responsibility of a result so deplorable? 
Not on the mass of common minds, for they are only dupes and victims; 
but on men of letters as the educators of mankind, and the eulogists of 
this bloody and barbarous custom. They have been the leading agents 
in perpetuating its strange, its guilty and fatal delusions. Their utmost 
powers they have tasked to prepare the Circean cup of war. Their genius, 
learning and taste they have prostituted to its service, and done more than 
all other classes in society to keep it alive through Christendom. They 
have written its histories; they have composed its songs and ballads; they 
have emblazoned the warrior’s deeds, and trumpeted his fame through the 
world. They have been the high-priests of war to cultivated minds, and 
breathed its spirit into the literature of every age. Almost every seminary 
of learning they have made a nursery of war, and filled our libraries with 
works too well calculated to perpetuate its reign of guilt and terror. 

For such wrongs a large atonement is due from literary men. This 
whole war process must be reversed; and only men of letters can repair or 
counteract the evil done by their predecessors of a hundred generations. 
They alone can furnish the needful antidote to the wide-spread poison of 
war. It is for them to strip off the rich and gorgeous drapery of delusion 
which genius has thrown over its manifold abominations; for them to 
dissect its rotten-cored philosophy, to expose its heartless sophistries, and 
silence its cold-blooded arguments ; for them to show its glaring contrariety 
to nature, reason and revelation; for them to gage, if that be possible, 
the real dimensions of this gigantic sin, to collect the statistics of its 
mighty mischief for two worlds, and paint its atrocities and woes in such 
ou. V.—No. 13,—MONTHLY. 13 
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colors as shall rouse every Christian community to the work of its speedy, 
utter, everlasting extinction. 

The cause demands a variety of services from men of letters. “Let one 
take up the question of war in its principle, and make the full weight of 
his moral severity rest upon it, and upon all its abominations. Let another 
take up the question of war in its consequences, and bring all his pbwers 
of graphical description to the task of presenting an awakened public with 
an impressive detail of its cruelties and its horrors. Let another neutralize 
the poetry of war, and dismantle it of all those bewitching splendors which 
the hand of misguided genius has thrown over it. Let another teach the 
world a truer and more magnanimous path to national glory than any 
country of the world has yet walked in. Let another tell with irresistible 
argument how the Christian ethics of a nation are at one with the Christian 
ethics of its humblest individual. Let another pour the light of modern 
speculation into the mysteries of trade, and prove that notasingle war 
has been undertaken for any of its objects, where the millions, and the 
millions more which were lavished on the cause, have not been cheated 
away from us by the phantom of an imaginary interest.”* 

But services still more important are needed in the cause of peace. 
The pacific spirit of the gospel is yet to be infused into the literature and 
religion, the governments and intercourse, the rulers and people of all 
Christian nations. The history of the world, now a virtual eulogy of war 
and warriors, ought to be written anew, and made a faithful mirror to 
reflect such an image of the guilt and miseries inseparable from this 
custom, as shall excite deep, universal abhorrence. We need a new 
literature, the literature of peace, or a thoroughly expurgated edition of all 
the classics both ancient and modern. The ethics of the gospel must be 
dug out from the rubbish of centuries, and made to bear upon a custom 
which embraces in its elements or legitimate effects every species of sin 
that depravity ever committed. Public opinion on this whole subject must 
be thoroughly Christianized ; and the press, the pulpit, every nursery of 
sentiment and character, must be enlisted inthis work of reform. Education 
through all its departments, must become a handmaid of peace, and the 
main influences of Christendom turned into this channel. 

Such services can be performed only by cultivated minds; but all this 
they can do for the cause of peace, if they will. They are the law-givers 
of public opinion. They are the guardians of education, and preside over 
all the nurseries of intellect and learning. They write our books; they edit 
our periodicals; they frame our codes of Jaw; they shape our forms of 
government; they, teach our academies, colleges and _ professional 
seminaries, They are the leading educators of society. They cast the 
mould of the civilized world. Their character puts them, of course, in all 
the high places of influence. They are physicians, and lawyers, and 
judges, and ministers of the gospel, and teachers of all the first minds in 
Christendom. They cannot help leaving a deep impress of themselves on 
the world; no class in society can exert a tithe of their influence on the 
mass of mankind ; and it is in their power to make wars cease, in this very 
age, from every civilized nation. 

Surely, then, the cause of peace has strong claims, not only on men of 
letters in general, but especially on students in our seminaries of learning. 
There is even now slumbering there moral power sufficient to revolutionize 
the war-sentiments of all Christendom; and this power ought forthwith to 
be put in requisition for the accomplishment of a reform so devoutly to be 
wished. Coming from the first families in the Jand, moving in the higher 
circles of society, and occasionally going forth to teach in academies and 
common schools, they might, even during the course of their education, 
easily perform for the cause of peace services of vital importance; but 





* Chalmers. 
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when they enter upon the stage of. public action, and take the place of 
those who are now guiding the helm of state, giving law to public opinion, 
and shaping the character and destiny of the world, they will be able to 
exert in its behalf a still wider and more powerful influence. As teachers, 
editors and authors; as expounders of law, or professors of the healing art ; 
as preachers of the gospel, or guardians of society and government, they 
will hold in their hands the main-springs of the world, and could, if they 
would, so far saturate the public mind with a love of peace, and abhorrence 
of war, as to prevent this scourge from ever returning upon civilized 
nations. 

We commend this cause, then, to the special attention of students in all 
our higher seminaries of learning. Their character, their circumstances, 
their pursuits, their own interests, their obligations to society and to God, 
all demand it of them. Examine the subject then for yourselves; you will 
find it full of unexpected interest. Read and reflect upon it at your leisure. 
Discuss it in your literary associations. Try your powers upon it both in 
prose and verse. Make it a topic of frequent conversation; and fully 
resolve so far to master the whole subject, and so deeply to imbue 
yourselves with its spirit, that you will feel self-impelled to its earnest, 
habitual advocacy, and be well prepared in future life to plead with 
success, the claims of an enterprise so vital to the welfare of all mankind 


‘for time and eternity. ERASMUS. 





MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


OUR PUBLIC DEBTS. 


Maine,...cccccccccccce or cevcecese 1,678,368 } Mississippi,.....-.0. ++ peccceces 7,500,000 
Massac husetts,...scccoccscoeseseces 7,372,839 3 Tennessee,...e+-ecceceessccccceses 2.516.916 
New York,..ccccccccccccccccceces 26 .652,263 } Kentucky,...-cccccccecccccccccccs 3,401 500 
Pennsylvania,...cccccscccce cecces 36.531 BSD 5 Oble.. cccescccacceenseseosssccsete 17,119,829 
Maryland,...... dewceceucesesoosces 15,213,184 § Indiana, ..4-cesccccccccccccccevese 15,2°9,146 
Virginta,...ccccccccccccscccccccccs 8,253,130 3 Michigan,....ccercccsccccccereees 5,000,000 
South Carolina,....essceescesseess 5,260,900 TNUAGIS,.. coccrcccoccdsoscosesesoce 17,846,130 
Georgia,...cccccccccccccccccesesces 1.460.930 § Missouri,...c.cccccccccseccseescece 1.289.000 
DlabOie, « oosc0csecceedecesedeeses 10,859,536 § Arkansas,...e+eccereccsecsees &.-- 3,600,000 
Louisiana,...ccccccsseccccscoccces 24,530,270 —_—_———— 
Weta ARNON, i os cb Fo de 0 0 tbkeescecs codseesngétansustoddsagiene 212,474 036 

United States,...ccccccccccccccccvcsccccccecccescccecesocccsss 18,000.000 

239,474,936 


About 240,000,000. The States of Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New Hampshire, Delaware, New Jersey, and North Carolina, seven States, 
have comparatively no debt. The annual interest at six per cent. would be 
nearly $14,400,000, and at five per cent., about $12,400,000. Some of our 
people complain loudly of a debt so large; but it is only about the 
sixteenth part of England’s debts! Ours, too, were all, or nearly all, 
incurred for useful, important purposes, while hers were all wasted upon 
war, 


MARITIME POSSESSIONS OF ENGLAND.—The colonies of the British 
empire have an area of 2,200,000 square miles, and a sea coast of 20,000 
nautical miles. Population 105,000,000, with an average of fifty mouths 
to the square mile. Of Lutherans and Calvinists, there are 800,000; of 
Dissenters, 700,000; of Roman Catholics, Greeks, Syrians, &c., 1,500,000 ; 
of Mahomedans, 26,000,000; of Hindoos, 75,000,000. The military 
strength employed is 56,000 European regulars; 156,000 colonial (colored) 
regulars; and 250.000 colonial militia (whites). The colonial revenues 
amount to £23,000,000 sterling ; the civil and convict expenses defrayed by 
Great Britain to £225,000; the military to £1,800,000; and the total 
expenditure of the colonies is therefore £25,000,000 sterling per annum. 
The taxation averages 4s. 6d. per head. The metallic money circulating 
in the colonies is about £5,000,000, and the paper money about £3.000,000. 
Maritime commerce of the colonies—Exports, . £30,000,000; imports, 
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£25,000,000.—To Great Britain, exports, £15,000,000 ; imports, £10,000,000. 
Total shipping annually in and out of colonial ports, 8,000,000 tons; of 
which there are to and from Great Britain, 3,000,000. Vessels built in the 
colonies from 1814 to 1837. Number, 8975; tonnage, 1,022,937. The 
property annually created in the colonies is estimated at £400,000,000, and 
the value of the property, moveable and immoveable, in the transmarine 
possessions of the empire, in land, houses, stock, &c., at £2,500,000,000 
sterling, or, reckoning one pound sterling at nearly five dollars, about 
$12,000,000,000. 


NapoLeon’s SACRIFICE OF LIFE.—“ Never,” says a Paris paper, “ was 
there a conqueror who fired more cannon, fought more battles, or overthrew 
more thrones than Napoleon. But we cannot appreciate the degree and 
quantity of his glory, without weighing the means he possessed, and the 
results which he accomplished. Enough for our present purpose will be 
gained, if we set before us the mere resources of flesh and blood which he 
called into play, from the rupture of the peace of Amiens in 1804 down to 
his eventful exit. At that time, he had, as he declared to Lord Wentworth, 
an army of 480,000; and his different levies from 1804 till 1814, amounted 
in all to 2,965,165. This account, derived from Napoleon’s official journal, 
the Meniteur, under the several dates, is deficient in the excess which was 
raised beyond the levies; but even if we deduct the casualties, as well as 
the 300,000 men disbanded in 1815, we shall be under the mark in 
affirming that he slaughtered 2,500,000 human beings, and those all 
Frenchmen. But we have to add thousands and tens of thousands of 
Germans, Swiss, Poles, Italians, Neapolitans, and Illyrians, whom he 
forced under his eagles; and at a moderate computation, those cannot 
have fallen short of 500,000. It is obviously just to assume that the 
number who fell on the side of adversaries was equal to that against which 
they were brought. 

Here, then, are our data for asserting, that the latter years of Napoleon’s 
glory were purchased at no less expense than 6,000,000 human beings! 
And what was gained by all this sacrifice? This horrible inroad on the 
fairest portfon of the population of Europe, resulted in the abandonment of 
every conquered territory, the bringing of foreign enemies twice within 
twenty-four onths under the walls of Paris, and the erasure of his name 
from the records of dominion.” 





Prince Evcene.—* The thirst of renown sometimes insinuates itself into 
our councils, under the garb of national honor. It dwells nimaginary insults ; 
it suggests harsh and abusive language ; and people go on from one thing 
to another, til] they put an end to the lives of half a million of men. A 
military man becomes so sick of bloody scenes in war, that in peace he is 
averse to re-commence them. I wish that the first minister who is called 
to decide on peace and war, had only seen actual service. What pains 
would he not take to seek, in mediation and compromise, the means of 
avoiding the effusion of so much blood.” 


Louis BuonarpartTe.—*I have been as enthusiastic and joyful as any 
one else after victory; yet I confess that even then the sight of a field of 
battle not only struck me with horror, but even turned me sick. And now 
that I am advanced in life, I cannot understand any more than I could at 
fifteen years of age, how beings who call themselves reasonable, and who 
have so much foresight, can employ this short existence, not in loving and 
aiding each other, and passing through it as quietly as possible, but in 
striving, on the contrary, to destroy each other, as though time did not 
itself do this with sufficient rapidity. What I thought at fifteen years of 
age, I still think, that war and the pain of death which society draws upon 
itself, are but organized barbarisms, an inheritance of the savage state.” 
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ITEMS FROM EXPERIENCE. 


JUVENILE TRAINING—INCONSISTENCY OF GOOD MEN.—Seldom have I 
alluded in any place to the warlike education of the young without crossing 
the track of many good men who call! themselves friends of peace. I 
could casily recount a multitude of such cases; but I will now restrict 
myself to one of recent occurrence. 

Every body knows, that the politics of New Hampshire have for years 
been rife with the war-spirit displayed in an eager, ambitious, vaunting 
support of the militia system; and, when spending a Sabbath in a town of 
Massachusetts adjoining that State, I found that young and old had caught 
a pretty large share of the same spirit. Among other forms of its 
manifestation, I learned that a company of juvenile volunteers had been 
formed, and had trained often several times a week, day or night, through 


the summer. It was, in vulgar parlance, “all the go” among’ the young 


folks; they made a regular, thorough business of it; they were some 
weeks blowing the fife, and beating the drum, and marching about nearly 
every evening. There seemed to be a sort of mania. It turned attention 
away from the subject of religion; it nearly emptied the Sabbath school 
at one time of its male pupils; and sometimes did the uproar of their music 
and their r.ovements disturb the religious meetings of the church during 
the week, 

Whence came these young war-bloods? The sons of the deacon were 
there; the sons of other Christians too; and the son of an orthodox 
minister in a neighboring city, himself a member of his father’s church, and 
that father a professed friend of peace, was the leading spirit in getting up 
and sustaining that juvenile company ! 

These facts threw light on what had before seemed to me quite strange. 
That minister’s church had taken an active interest in the cause of peace; 
but “we don’t,” said one of its principal members lately, “ we don’t think 
much of peace now.” No wonder; for seldom does the drinker, vender, or 
manufacturer of intoxicating drinks, or a conniver at such practices in 
those for whose conduct he is more or Jess responsible, think much of the 
temperance cause. Such is human nature; but alas! for the inconsistencies 
of good men! 


EXPENSE OF JUVENILE TRAINING.—‘I wish, said an economical man 
of the world, ‘that this training business were done with; for it has cost 
me eight or ten dollars to fit up my boys, besides the loss of their time 
during the best season of the year.’ Another man, who had hired a lad of 
fifteen or sixteen, complained of having lost in the same way some two or 
three weeks of his time. 

Now, let us calculate the total loss thus occasioned. Suppose there 
were forty boys engaged in that silly business; and reckoning the 
equipments of each to average three dollars, and their time to be worth 
only twenty-five cents a day, we have for direct expenses $120, and for 
loss of time $180; an aggregate of $300. 


Cost oF MILITIA TRAININGS.—In the same town, though quite small, 
there were in 1842, no less than three volunteer companies organized, 
with some aid for one of them from an adjoining town. They equipped 
themselves, drilled more or less every week, and had a number of regular 
trainings or musters. 

_ How much, then, did this ebullition of the war-spirit probably cost that 

little town? Reckoning the whole number of volunteers at 100, the time 
Spent in all only a week, worth but half a dollar a day, their incidental 
expenses for board and other items merely twenty-five cents a day, and 
their equipments of every kind eight dollars each; and we have, though 
nearly every one of these estimates is probably-too low by some fifty per 
Vox, V.—No. 13.—monTBLy. 13* 
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cent., for time $300, for incidental expenses $150, and for equipments no 
less then $800, a grand total of $1250! 


ComMPARATIVE EXPENSE OF PEACE.—We see in the case of this town, 
how much the war-system costs at its cheapest rate—$300 for the boys, 
and $1250 for the men, in all more than $1500. How much would peace 
have cost? Had they spent, two or three years before, fifty dollars, or only 
half that sum for the subject of peace, they would have saved all their 
expenses for training, and prevented evils ten times worse for two worlds. 
One dollar for peace to save twenty or fifty for war! A few sermons, 
tracts and periodicals on peace, in season, would probably have sufficed 
for the purpose ; and yet I should not be surprised if even good men there 
countenanced the war-movement, and then doubted the expediency and 
the propriety of doing aught for peace. 

P. S. The result is even worse than my fears. It is now many months 


since [ visited that place; and I learn that the people, members of the 


church along with others, took great offence at my preaching peace even 
without one word on the subject of defensive war. They thought it wrong 
to decry or oppose the war-system; and a school teacher then in the place, 
a member of Dartmouth College, where they have a company of volunteers 
called the Phalanx, a professed follower of the Prince of peace in a course of 
preparation for the Christian ministry, recommended and abetted the 
dismission of the pastor, because he had allowed me to preach peace in his 
pulpit!! The pastor,a man of excellent spirit, took our publications, to 
the amount of five dollars, for general distribution; but all the aid he got 
from his church, was twenty cents! and he has reason to suppose, that 
most of the publications, left on the communion table for the use of the 
people, were wantonly destroyed! 

Yet, with such facts staring usin the face, we are cautioned ‘ not to 
rebuke the cnurcu. The church is right; and all you have to do, is to 
bring the world up to the church.” Take this church as a specimen; -~ 
though I would fain hope there are few like it;—and wherein is it, in their 
views on this subject, better than the world, better than Wellington or 
Napoleon? If not allowed to rebuke such Christians, whom shall we 
rebuke? If we do rebuke them, and they resist us, and bring ona conflict, 
must the friends of peace be denounced as enemies of the church and of 
God eae, the plain, undeniable principles of the gospel on this 
subject: 

‘Bat you take too high ground.’ Certainly not in the case under 
consideration; for I said not a word about defensive war, and uttered 
nothing which candid believers in the lawfulness of such war had not 
before commended in numberless instances. No lower ground can be 
taken without a downright, unqualified advocacy of war. Yet the church 
in ——, with that embryo minister at their head, would fain have me “cast 
out of the synagogue” for preaching such views, or any views, of peace. 

This reminds me of some occurrences at Dartmouth College some half 
dozen years ago. ‘The students who met to discuss the subject of peace, 
were mobbed with brick-bats thrown through the window ; while the captain 
of their volunteer Phalanx, then a beneficiary of the American Education 
Society, could spend in his equipments, and other incidental expenses still 
more questionable, some thirty dollars a year without opposition or rebuke ! 
I am happy to add, that he soon left that Society; but I know not that he 
has yet paid back the money previously wasted upon him, or that the 
church of which he was a member ever called him to any account for his 
conduct. Suppose such a man had got into the ministry, and settled as a 
pastor, or gone on a mission to the heathen. 
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1844.] 


ADDITIONAL NOTICES OF THE LATE PEACE CONVENTION. 


In our last number but one, we copied from the London Times, the 
organ of the present administration in England, and probably the most 
influential paper in the world, a long article on the Convention highly 
complimentary to its object and general results. We cannot quote much 
from other English papers; but from the last Herald of Peace we will give. 
a few more specimens. 


Morning Advertiser, London. —“ We lately gave an abridged account of 
the proceedings at Exeter Hall for the purposejof putting an end to war. 
Apart from the inherent excellence of the object which drew together those 
who were present, the very novelty of the proceedings imparted to them a 
special interest. It was something new to witness a great number of 
respectable individuals, including several of the senators of the land, 
assembled’ in the metropolis of a country which has been in the habit of 
boasting of ‘military glory,’ with the express view of promoting the 
principles of permanent and universal peace. It was the. first meeting of 
the kind; it will not be the last. A series of similar meetings will be held 
in this and in all other countries that have resigned themselves to the 
peaceful influences of Christianity, or that comprehend their true interests. 
The principles of the Peace Society are making rapid progress in every 
civilized land, and there can be no question that they will go on achieving 
fresh triumphs every day, until the blessed consummation be realized which 
was proclaimed by angelic voices at the Saviour’s advent, to be the great 
object of his mission, namely, peace on earth and good-will towards men. 

“The abettors or advocates of war have never pretended, that the 
wholesale destruction of human life, which invariably follows the collision 
of armies, is compatible witlr the spirit of Christianity. They are compelled 
to admit that war, in any shape, or under any pretext, is wholly at variance 
with the religion of him who was emphatically the Prince of peace. The 
wars in which countries calling themselves Christian have so often 
engaged, and which have in so many instances spread death and desolation 
over vast tracts of earth, have been attempted to be justified on other 
grounds, ‘The general plea, in such cases, has been, that the national 
glory demanded the human carnage which had been committed. Will 
any one tell us what is meant by ‘national glory’ in connection with 
warlike achievements? As yet we have met with no definition of the 
phrase. Can the destruction of the lives of our fellow-creatures—often 
unoffending fellow-creatures—have any thing intrinsically glorious in it? 
In private life we think, and feel, and speak, in a wholly different manner. 
The man who, in private life, kills a fellow-man, is regarded as a murderer. 
He is execrated and shunned by all. The Jaw, too, considers him no 
longer fi. .o mingle in society; it visits him with its severest penalties. 
Now, why should a different feeling prevail, or a different principle be 
applied, in the caseof war? Whatis war but a wholesale system of killing ? 
And is not killing equally murder, whether the deed be perpetrated in the 
lone chamber in the dead of night, or in the open day, on the field of battle ? 
Are we to be told that the mere circumstance of putting on a red coat, 
and shouldering a musket, subverts the foundations of morality, and 
converts an act which before would have been murder, into an act which 
covers the party with glory? Human laws may regard the matter in this 
light; but the law of Heaven—the great law by which all shall be finally 
judged—remains unaltered and unalterable, That law makes no such 
distinction ; it holds the party to be equally guilty in either case. 

“Tf, indeed, there be a difference in the degree of guilt, the man who is 
clothed in military attire is the greater criminal of the two. Those who ° 
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commit murder in private life, are generally impelled to the horrid deed by 
some powerful temptation, or by some sudden, uncontrollable gust of 
passion. Pinching poverty often prompts to the murder of a man who is 
known to have property. A deep, irreconcileable sense of real or fancied 
wrongs is an incentive to many of the murders that are committed in 
private life. The military murderer has no such extenuating circumstances 
to plead. He does his dreadful work in cold blood. He not only has no 
percent object to gain, no feeling of revenge to gratify, by the life which 
e destroys; but he never before, in all probability, saw or heard of his 
unhappy victim. Nay, he often retires from the scene of action without 
knowing how many human beings, or who or what any of them are, he 
may have hurried into the presence of their Maker. That which when 
committed by any body else is considered a crime of the most fearful 
enormity, is represented as a duty when done by the soldier,—a duty, the 
due discharge of which will throw a halo of glory around him while he 
lives, and transmit his memory to an admiring posterity. 

“ How long shall such false and foolish views prevail? How long shall 
the first principles of Christianity be openly set at nought, and the dictates 
of morality be disregarded? How long shall men remain ignorant of the 
great truth, that the mere command of a fellow-man can never justify a 
violation of the laws of God? 

“Nor is this all. Whenever in war a fellow-man is deprived of life, the 
crime of murder may be said to be committed by various parties. He 
whose bayonet or bullet does the deed, is not the only criminai. The 
government which proclaims the‘war, the parliament who sanctions it, and 
the officers who give the command, are implicated in the guilt of every 
life that is destroyed. Have our rulers and legislators ever thought of this ? 
The consideration is a solemn one; if duly weighed, it cannot fail to have 
its effect in preventing future wars. 

“ But the abstract indefensibility of war is not the only ground on which 
wars are to be condemned. For whose sakes have any of our great 
European wars been undertaken? Never for the sake of the people. 
They have always had their origin in the private jealousies, 
misunderstandings, or personal objects of monarchs or their ministers. 
Attachment to popular principles, or to the rights of man, has. never yet 
been the sole or principal cause of any war. The people have never been 
gainers; they have invariably been losers by the wars in which their 
rulers have involved them. England is a striking proof of this. What is 
the primary cause of her present crippled condition, and of that financial 
ruin with which she is menaced? ‘There can be but one answer to the 
question—the repeated and protracted wars in which she has embarked. 
In the short space of a quarter of a century, beginning with the French 
revolution of 1792, and ending with the battle of Waterloo, our attempt to 
put down Napoleon cost us several hundreds of millions of money—to say 
nothing of the terrible expenditure of human life in that unjust and 
unnecessary war. And out of the £800,000,000., of national debt, which 
hangs like a millstone about our neck, more than £600,000,000. have been 
incurred to meet the expenses of the unholy wars in which England has 
at various times involved herself, during the last hundred years. So that 
we are severely suffering for the follies and crimes of our ancestors in 
embarking in warlike enterprises. Nor are we the only victims. 
Posterity till ‘the last syllable of recorded time ’—unless, indeed, the 
sponge shall be applied—are destined to groan under the intolerable 
burthen of taxation which these wars have laid on our shoulders.” 


Nonconformist.—* During the week just closed, the Universal Peace 
Convention has been held, and terminated its sittings by a public meeting 
on Monday. We had fully intended devoting a brief space to an article 
on the proceedings, but have been obliged, by unforeseen circumstances, 
to forego our original design. The importance of the object which this 
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Convention was assembled to promote, is second to none which can 
engage the attention of the benevolent. War is not only a frightful evil, 
but it is an unnecessary one, perfectly gratuitous; for the differences of 
nations might be as easily and as satisfactorily settled by peaceful 
arbitration, as are those of individuals. The public mind needs to be 
enlightened on this point; for in spite of our boasted civilization, we are 
a people of martial tastes. Whilst the genius which benefits mankind is 
left to pine in obscurity, and perish in neglect; whilst the poet, the 
philosopher, the mechanician, are treated with indifference and scorn, the 
military genius is applauded by every tongue, and the surest way to fame 
lies over the mangled bodies of our fellow-men, This spirit must be 
sapped ere any great and lasting change can be hoped for; and public 
opinion must be brought over to view the military profession with the 
same horror as that with which it now contemplates piracy and assassination. 
Towards this “consummation devoutly to be wished,’ the proceedings of 
the late Convention will powerfully contribute.” 


Bath and Cheltenham Gazette——“The Peace Convention held last week 
in Freemasons’ Hall, London, more than realized the expectations of those 
who originated and matured the project. ‘There were present about 150 
delegates, including the Marquis de la Rochefoucauld Liancourt, as 
representative of the Paris Society of Christian Morals, of which indeed 
he is the much honored President, and a large number of gentlemen from 
the United States, embracing ministers of religion, learned professors from 
various institutions, and civilians from other influential classes. The 
assembled delegates constituted an aggregation of piety, intelligence, and 
respectability, which must entitle the proceedings of the Convention to the 
earnest consideration, not to say the confidence, of all reflecting men 
professing the Christian religion, The leading principle which guided its 
whole deliberations was—*That war is inconsistent with the spirit of 
Christianity, and the true interests of mankind:’ while its capital object 
was—‘'l'o deliberate upon the best means, under the Divine blessing, to 
show the world the evil and inexpediency of the spirit and practice of war, 
and to promote permanent and universal peace.’ These points having 
been previously thus defined and settled, the entire proceedings of the 
Convention were regulated by them, and, when published, as it is 
understood they shortly will be, will present to the world a character of 
unity and harmony, in accordance with scriptural truth and Christian duty. 

“In short, it was felt by men of the soberest judgment, that, in the 
holding of this novel Convention, and in the results which it has produced, 
it may not be extravagant to say, that an event has occurred which may 
hereafter be marked asa great moral and religious epoch, inasmuch as 
hereby an impulse may be communicated to the human mind on a question 
deeply affecting the present and eternal interests of man, and which, like 
all other great moral and social questions, must now be settled by the only 
authoritative standard of truth and duty.” 

British Friend.“ Peace Conventrion.—We expected to have received, 
before the appearance of this number, a detailed report of the proceedings 
at the above important meeting, which commenced its sittings soon after 
the termination of those of the Anti-Slavery Convention, and concluded its 
deliberations on the 24th ult. The attendance, though not so numerous as 
at the latter convocation, was yet most respectable and influential; and we 
trust the proceedings will tend to promote the truly Christian object of the 
meeting. 

“We believe the conviction of the unlawfulness of all war is gaining 
ground in the minds of all Christians of every denomination. The period 
may be distant, but the events warrant the belief, that the way is preparing 
for that epoch, when ‘ nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more;’ when 


‘“<¢ Useless lances into scythes shall bend, 
And the broad falchion in a ploughshare end.’” 
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THE NEWSPAPER PRESS ON PEACE. 


The religious press in this country has done much for our cause; and 
we rejoice to witness its continued, if not increasing disposition to publish 
on the subject. It would be invidious to mention particular papers; for 
we believe that some thirty, or more, insert occasional articles in favor of 
peace. Nor is it uncommon for a newspaper in its prospectus to specify 
peace as one of the subjects to which it is to be devoted; and we might 
name several papers, the organs of entire denominations, which 
spontaneously advocate our cause as a favorite, if not leading object. The 
subject is getting pretty generally into the public mind through this 
medium; nor can we look over the small file of our exchange papers for a 
single week, without finding more or less, oftena good deal, on peace. 
We might fill our pages with extracts from these papers; but we will 
content ourselves with a part of what we found ina single week in two 
papers, one a religious, the other a secular journal, and both showing by 
the source of their articles, that other papers are spontaneously discussing 
the same subject. 


MercanTILE JournaL, Boston.—“ We are pleased with the views 
expressed. in the following passage of an article in the Kennebec Journal: 

‘We are strong in the faith that the important era is approaching, and 
near at hand, in the progress of civilization, when wars between Christian 
nations will cease. To say nothing of the horrors of war to those actually 
engaged, and those who suffer by the depredations of armies, what an 
enormous expense will be saved to nations; what an amount of taxes will 
be dispensed with, now levied to support fleets and armies, build forts, 
ships of war, &c. &c. The expenses of our own government in this way 
are very small, compared with those of most European nations. Our army, 
for instance, amounted to 12,000 men—the last Congress reduced it to 
8,000; that of the emperor of Russia is something like eight hundred 
thousand.—But let us see what proportion our military expenses bear to 
our civil expenses. We will take the year 1838, which we have now 
before us. Our civil, miscellaneous, foreign intercourse, &c., cost 
$5,606,702; our military establishment, including pensions and Indian 
affairs, cost $19,906,311; naval establishment, $5,975,770. Here, then, it 
will be seen that of the $31,578,785 expended in 1838, (Post Office not 
included,) only $5,606,702 were for the civil list, and $25,882,081 for 
expenditures arising wholly from a state of warlike preparation, and that 
too when not at war with any foreign power, but only waging war witha 
few hundred Indians in Florida, which might have been avoided by simply 
letting them alone. We might want two or three thousand troops on our 
Indian frontier, and a few in our forts at the entrances of our harbors ; and 
we should want a few sloops of war, as a sort of police upon the ocean, to 
prevent piracy and slave trading. And what more should we need? Our 
national expenditures might be reduced to eight or ten millions of dollars 
a year, instead of thirty millions and upwards as they have been. To be 
sure, it may not be safe to do this till all the principal powers of Europe 
do the same. But we hope they will do it ere-long. If the reigning 
princes are afraid to trust themselves in the hands of the people, and still 
tax their subjects to support large armies to protect royalty against the 
people, let the latter look to it, and throw off their oppressors. Despotism 
and war are always in alliance. Despotism cannot be sustained any where 
without military power. Despotism, war and slavery are only different 
forms of oppression and barbarism, which we should strive to expel from 
the earth as speedily as possible.’ 


“Militia Training.—The proceedings at many of the country musters, 
appear to be of the most demoralizing character. The editor of the 
N. H. Courier says that the expenses of keeping up the militia in that 
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State, cannot be less than $165,000, $37,000 of which is paid in money by 
the towns, and the other $128,000 is paid by the officers and privates in 
time and expenses, without doing any body any good. The editor further 
remarks as follows: 

‘We have never heard the public voice so emphatic in its denunciations 
of any one lawful thing as it seems to be at the present time against the 
unnecessary burden and the gambling, dissipation, and vices, generally 
attending regimental musters. All, or nearly all, of the moral part of the 
community, seem to have become perfectly disgusted with the evils that 
follow in the train of our ‘musters,’ and we think there is a strong feeling 
in this community to dispense with musters in future, if not with all the 
other needless expenses of the present militia system,’ ” 


Tue New Yorx Osserver—copies the following article from the 
London Illuminated Magazine. 


“THe Fotty or THE Sworp.—May we ask the reader to behold with 
us a melancholy show—a saddening, miserable spectacle? -We will not 
take him to a prison, a work-house, a Bedlam, where human nature 
expiates its guiltiness, its lack of worldly goods, its most desolate perplexity; 
but we will take him to a wretchedness, first contrived by wrong, and 
perpetuated by folly. We will show him the embryo mischief that, in due 
season, shall be born in the completeness of its terror, and shall be 
christened with a sounding name, folly and wickedness standing sponsors. 

We are in St. James’ Park. The royal standard of England burns in 
the summer air—the queen is in London. We pass the palace, and ina 
few paces are in Birdcage Walk. There, reader, is the miserable show 
we promised you.—There are some fifty recruits, drilled by a sergeant to 
do homicide cleanly, handsomely. In Birdcage Walk, Glory sits upon 
her eggs, and hatches eagles! 

How very beautiful is the sky above us! Whata blessing comes with 
the fresh, quick air! The trees, drawing their green beauty from the 
earth, quicken our thoughts of the bounteousness of this teeming world. 
Here, in this nook, this patch, where we yet feel the vibrations of 
surrounding London—even here, nature, constant in her beauty, blooms 
and smiles, uplifting the heart of man, if the heart be his to own her. 

Now look aside, and contemplate God’s image with a musket. Your 
bosom still expanding with gratitude to nature for the blessings she has 
heaped about you, behold the crowning glory of God’s work managed like 
a machine, to slay the image of God—to stain the teeming earth with 
homicidal blood—to fill the air with howling anguish! Is not yonder row of 
clowns a melancholy sight? Yet are they the sucklings of Glory—the 
baby mighty ones of a future Gazette. Reason beholds them with a deep pity. 
Imagination magnifies them into fiends of wickedness. There is carnage 
about them, carnage, and the pestilential vapors of the slaughtered. 
What a fine looking thing is war! Yet, dress it as we may, dress and 
feather it, daub it with gold, huzza it, and sing swaggering songs about 
it—what is it, nine times out of ten, but murder in uniform? Cain taking 
the sergeant’s shilling ? 

And now we hear the fifes and drums of her majesty’s grenadiers. 
They pass on the other side; and 9 crowd of idlers, their hearts jumping to 
the music, their eyes dazzled, and their feelings perverted, hang about the 
march, and catch the infection—the love of glory? And true wisdom 
thinks of the world’s age, and sighs at its slow advance in all that really 
dignifies man, the truest dignity being the truest love for his fellow. And 
then hope, and a faith in human progress contemplate the pageant, its real 
ghastliness disguised by outward glare and frippery, and know the day will 
come when the symbols of war will be as the sacred beasts of old Egypt— 
things to mark the barbarism of by-gone war; melancholy records of the 
past perversity of human nature. : 

We can imagine the deep-chested laughter, the look of scorn that 
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would annihilate, and then the small compassion, of the man of war, at 
this, the dream of folly, or the wanderings of an inflamed brain. Yet, oh, 
man of war! at this very moment are you shrinking, withering, like an 
aged giant. The fingers of opinion have been at your plumes—you are 
not the feathered thing you were; and that little tube, the goose-quill, has 
sent its silent shots into your huge anatomy; and the corroding 1nk, even 
whilst you look at it and think it shines so brightly, is eating with a tooth 
of rust into your sword. 

That a man should kill a man, and rejoice in the deed—nay, gather 
glory from it—is the actof the wild animal. The force of muscle, and 
dexterity of limb, which make the wild man a conqueror, are deemed in 
savage life man’s highest attributes. ‘The creature, whom in the pride of 
our Christianity we call heathen and spiritually desolate, has some 
personal feeling in the strife—he kills his enemy, and then, making an oven 
of hot stones, bakes his dead body, and, for crowning satisfaction, eats it. 
His enemy becomes a part of him; his glory is turned to nutriment; and 
he is content. What barbarism! Field-marshals sicken at the horror; 
nay, troopers shudder at the tale, like a fine lady at a toad. 

In what, then, consists the prime evil? In the murder, or the meal? 
Which is the most hideous deed—to kill a man, or to cook and eat the 
man when killed ? 

But softly, there is no murder in the case. The craft of man has made 
a splendid ceremony of homicide—has invested it with dignity. He 
slaughters with flags flying, drums beating, trumpets braying. He kills 
according to method, and has worldly honors for his grim handiwork. He 
does not, Jike the unchristian savage, carry away with him mortal trophies 
from the skulls of his enemies. No; the alchemy or magic of authority 
turns his well-won scalps into epaulets, or hangs them in stars and crosses 
at his button-hole; and then, the battle over—the dead not eaten, but 
carefully buried—and the maimed and mangled howling in hospitals—the 
meek Christian warrior marches to church, and reverently folding his 
sweet and spotless hands, sings J’e Deum. Ange}s waft his fervent thanks 
to God, to whose footstool—on his own faith—he has so lately sent his 
shuddering thousands. And this spirit of destruction working within him 
is canonized by the craft and ignorance of men, and worshipped as glory! 
And this religion of the sword—this dazzling heathenism, that makes a 
pomp of wickedness—seizes and distracts us, even on the threshold of life. 
Swords and drums are our baby playthings; the types of violence and 
destruction are made the pretty pastime of our childhood; and as we grow 
older, the outward magnificence of the ogre glory—his trappings and his 
trumpets, his privileges, and the songs that shouted in his praise—ensnare 
the bigger baby to his sacrifice. Hence, slaughter becomes an exalted 
profession ; the marked, distinguished employment of what, in the jargon of 
the world, is called a gentleman.” 





ANOTHER FRIEND OF PEACE FALLEN. 


Horace AprLeton HAveEN, a recent graduate of Harvard University, a young man of 
great worth and promise, died in Portsmouth, N. H.. Oct. 22, 1843, leaving some $10.00 to 
charitable purposes,and among the rest, one thousand dollars to the American Peace Society. 
He had just reached his majority ; and we were deeply affected on learning with what anxiety 
he waited for the hour when he could legally consecrate his property with his own hand to 
objects dear to his heart. 
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